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i WORLD PROBLEMS CONFRONT NEW ADMINISTRATION 
1C 
nize, 


call LTHOUGH foreign policy was not a vital 
1911 factor in the presidential election last week, 
arti at least four major issues of international impor- 

the tance confront the United States during the four- 
month interregnum between the election and the 


— inauguration of President-elect Roosevelt on 
onl March 4. These issues are: (1) war debts; (2) 
Tica. the problem of the Disarmament Conference; (3) 

,, the world economic conference; (4) international 
oa action with regard to Manchuria. 


four The United States is already faced with the 
sion, necessity of reaching a prompt decision on the 
x the first of these issues. The Hoover moratorium 
rr expired on June 30, 1932, and the next instal- 
o- ments under the debt funding agreements fall due 
ang 07 December 15, ten days after Congress reas- 
ocua sembles. Immediately following the American 
fact, election Great Britain and France, in separate 
Lib- notes to the United States dated November 10 
ottle- and published November 13, requested a suspen- 

sion of the next debt instalments and early con- 
sideration of the existing debt funding agree- 
ments, as a contribution toward world economic 
recovery. On November 15 the Belgian govern- 
terna. Ment forwarded a similar note to Washington. 
irvard Three other countries—Poland, Estonia and Lat- 

via—had already filed notice of their intention 
alysis to postpone payments on principal due December 

15, and Hungary had announced its inability to 
York, meet both principal and interest due next month. 
Finally, Greece had defaulted its debt payments 
falling due on November 10. 


Phila- Both Great Britain and France based their ap- 
peal on the need for further remedial measures 
oman. if the world depression is to be overcome, and 
ments. recalled that the Lausanne Conference had pro- 
vided for the ultimate termination of reparation 
National Payments by Germany. The British note pointed 
a out, furthermore, that “the hopes which were 
early raised by the President’s initiative [leading 
to the moratorium] have unfortunately not been 
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realized, and the economic troubles which it was 
designed to alleviate have not come to an end.” 
It added that the Lausanne Conference “repre- 
sented the maximum contribution in the field of 
intergovernmental finance which the governments 
concerned have so far been able to make toward 
that early restoration of world prosperity in 
which the people of the United States, no less 
than those of the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, have so deep an interest, and for the 
achievement of which the co-operation of the 
United States is essential.” 


Neither President Hoover nor Mr. Roosevelt 
has publicly taken a position on the specific issue 
presented by the European governments. Both 
have opposed outright cancellation and both have 
suggested the possibility of some reduction in re- 
turn for trade concessions. Mr. Roosevelt has 
further linked the question of debts with the 
tariff, declaring that a reduction of the Hawley- 
Smoot tariff would in part permit the European 
governments to meet their obligations to us. 
Great Britain and France, however, request a 
definite answer to two questions: Will the United 
States extend the moratorium to the payments 
due December 15; and will it enter into new debt 
negotiations? Their contention is that the ex- 
isting structure of intergovernmental debts is an 
obstacle to world recovery. They assert that they 
have taken the first step in providing for a final 
settlement of German reparation and that the 
next step is up to the United States. 


The question which confronts the United States 
is whether the larger interests of this country, as 
well as the restoration of world prosperity, will 
be better served by an extension of the mora- 
torium and revision of the existing debts. Many 
disinterested American economists have declared 
that reduction of war debts would be to the in- 
terest of this country. On November 14 the Com- 
mittee for the Consideration of Inter-Govern- 








mental Debts headed by Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., is- 
sued a report signed by leading economists recom- 
mending revision of the war debts by the United 
States in such a manner “as would best advance 
the interests of American trade and promote 
prosperity of the American people.” Further- 
more, it is held that insistence upon resumption 
of debt payments at this time would undermine 
the financial position of several European govern- 
ments and further obstruct restoration of world 
trade; it would jeopardize the results achieved at 
Lausanne and prevent constructive action at the 
forthcoming economic conference. Politically, the 
refusal of the United States to reconsider this 
question would lessen the prospects for an agree- 
ment on disarmament and weaken the position 
of the Herriot government, which in recent 
months has made a notable contribution to the 
restoration of confidence in Europe. 

Last December Congress refused to create a 
new debt commission, as requested by President 
Hoover, and declared its opposition to cancella- 
tion or reduction. In view of this attitude, it is 
doubtful whether Congress will take any action 
on the war debts before December 15, unless 
President Hoover and Mr. Roosevelt join in sub- 
mitting a non-partisan program for dealing with 
this problem. On November 12 President Hoover 
telegraphed Mr. Roosevelt, stating that extension 
of the moratorium depended on Congress, the 
attitude of which “will be greatly affected by the 
views of those members who recognize you as 
their leader and who will properly desire your 
counsel and advice.” He was consequently reluc- 
tant to act on this matter without first consulting 
Mr. Roosevelt personally. He added that it was 
also in the public interest to confer upon other 
important questions, such as the world economic 
and disarmament conferences. Mr. Roosevelt re- 
plied that although the responsibility for meeting 
the immediate debt question rested on those now 
in office, he would be “delighted” to confer with 
Mr. Hoover. If, as an outcome of their confer- 
ence, the President and the President-elect should 
issue a statement jointly urging the extension of 
the moratorium and prompt reconsideration of 
the debts, they would exercise a profound influ- 
ence both on Congress and the country. 

WILLIAM T. STONE 





The Chinese National Revolution, by Wang Ching-Wei 
et al. Tientsin, China United Press, 1981. Mex. $6.00 
Essays and documents by leaders of the so-called “left 

wing” of the Kuomintang. 

Wang Ching-Wei, by T’ang Leang-Li. Tientsin, China 
United Press, 1931. Mex. $6.50 
A laudatory biography of Wang Ching-Wei, so-called 

“left-wing” leader of the Kuomintang. 
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CHARLES P. HOWLAND 
1869—1932 


To Charles P. Howland the Foreign Policy 
Association owes a debt which it cannot repay | 
or adequately acknowledge. A director since 1920, | 
a leader in the reorganization effected a few years | 
ago, he remained—despite the pressure of other 
duties, educational and international—active in 
the affairs of the Association until the hour of 
his death. His contribution was in the strict | 
sense unique. No one in our time and country 
surpassed him in the combination of scholarly at- 
tainment in the field of world politics with prac- 
tical experience of the complexities of interna- | 
tional organization. No one brought a classic 
culture so wide and deep to bear upon the prob- | 
lems of the modern world. His character was as 
rare as his capacities. Of distinguished Puritan 
descent, he applied to his own life and labor the 
austerest standards of discipline and devotion; 
to his associates he was the soul of sympathy and 
generosity. Modest, humorous, incisive; with a 
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complete command of five of the great languages © 
and literatures; ever ready to talk of others’ | 


work, always reticent about his own—Mr. How- 
land gave to the members of the Board and 
equally to the staff a companionship that was at 
once a delight and an inspiration. 





War Again Tomorrow, by Ludwig Bauer. 
Duffield & Green, 1982. $2.00 


A pessimistic analysis of the forces making for and 
against war, from which the author concludes that the 
only salvation lies in a super-state which will provide 
security for all and a planned economy on a world scale. 


Business and Politics in the Far East, by Edith E. Ware. 
New Haven, Yale University Press 1932. $3.00 
A careful study of the bearing of business contractual 
relationships in China upon the abolition of extraterri- 
toriality, and of international cooperation versus militar- 
ism in Japan. 


Economic Rivalries in China, by Grover Clark. New Ha- 
ven, Yale University Press, 1932. $2.00 
An able analysis, supported by a mass of statistical 
data, of China’s progress in agriculture, industry, trans- 
portation, financing, and foreign trade. 


“Naked Faquir,” by Robert Bernays. New York, Henry 
Holt, 1932. $3.00 
An observer’s account of the Gandhi-Irwin negotiations 
leading to the Delhi Pact, from which Gandhi’s person- 
ality emerges realistically yet sympathetically. 


Porto Rico and Its Problems, by Victor S. Clark and asso- 
ciates. Washington, Brookings, 1930. $5.00 
A highly informative investigation which approaches 
realistically the island’s critical social and economic prob- 
lems. Disappointing in its recommendations, which have 


apparently been made to fit into the present “pattern of 


agricultural organization and ownership.” 
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